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A Review of F ifty-Five Years of Agriculture at 
The Training School * 


Henry E. Renne — Farm Supervisor 
The Training School at Vineland New Jersey 


PART [ 


Just as an explorer upon discovering a new land might ask 
himself the question, “Am I the first to set foot on this soil, or 
was someone here before me?” So, every really progressive 
farmer who sets his plow into land that is new to him should 
ask himself these questions: “How many men have tilled this 
land before me? How did they come to acquire the land? What 
crops did they grow? Did they leave the soil in good physical 
condition? Will I be able to leave it in as good condition as I 
found it?” 

These questions and others will be answered as we review 
the development of agriculture over a period of fifty-five years 
at The Training School. We will show that two men, namely, 
Mr. Charles M. Veale and Mr. Albert Hetzell, were good custo- 
dians of the soil and because of their efforts and accomplish- 
ments it is possible for us today to make much greater progress. 
We will show too, that Professor E. R. Johnstone, Superintend- 
ent, through his Board of Directors extended the facilities of 
The Training School and cooperated with State and National 
Governments in experimentation in many fields and that be- 
cause of these experiments much benefit was derived not only 
to the institution itself but to many of the farmers of the out- 
lying neighborhoods and to the State as a whole. 

We who are rather new to The Training School have been 
interested in learning just how each piece of land was acquired 
and how it gradually became a part of the entire block which 
now comprises The Training School proper. As we look through 


*“It is hoped that once each year we may be able to publish an article on the 
growth and history of some phase of the work here. Such records in time become 
of historic value.—Ed. 
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the reports of the Board of Directors and of the Superintendent 
down through the years, we can see that the hand of Almighty 
God was very evident in that this soil between Landis Avenue 
and Chestnut Avenue; Main Road and Spring Road seemed des- 
tined to become and to remain what is now The Training School 
at Vineland New Jersey. We have searched with great interest 
the agricultural reports and it is from these that we shall quote 
throughout this article.* 

We read in the first annual report, “By the persevering ef- 
forts of our superintendent, Reverend S. Olin Garrison, and 
others, there was sufficient money raised through contributions 
by generous citizens from New Jersey and a few liberal-minded 
individuals outside the State to warrant the purchase of our 
present central building in Vineland (now the Maxham Cottage) 
and 40 acres of land from Mr. B. D. Maxham. On this property 
was a small one-story cottage, east of the one already men- 
tioned, and designated Cottage B.” 

In May of 1889, “Negotiations had been commenced for se- 
curing the property directly west of that already obtained, be- 
longing to the estate of the late Mr. W. D. Cook..... This prop- 
erty consists of 74 acres with a large house containing 19 
rooms, a barn, and out-buildings.”’ (Now Wilbur Cottage.) “The 
price paid was $5,000 — $2,000 cash and a mortgage for $3,000 
at 5 per cent...... 

“With a view to still furthering our capacity and securing 
the use of a beautiful grove, we have leased a cottage and a few 
acres of land on Landis Avenue, east of Cottage B, for one year 
for $200 with a privilege of purchasing it, on or before the end 
of that time, if we so elect, for $3,000..... 

“The property directly west of the Cook property, consist- 
ing of a small but comfortable home and 71% acres of land was 
purchased for $1600, thus making a suitable home for the 
Superintendent and his family...... 

So it seems at the end of the first year the Association 
owned 55 acres of land and four cottages. In addition to these 
two more were leased, one being for the use of the farmer and 
his family. The total number of acres under control at that 
time was 78. During the second year we find very little land 
was purchased but that leases were continued. The Lauer prop- 


* It has been impossible to make our quotations exact or complete in many in- 
stances because of limited space and because our article is dealing only with the 
agricultural aspects of the work. 
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erty (site of the Bridgman Cottage) consisting of 20 acres, in 
1891, had been leased to the Institution for two years and it was 
again leased for one year. 

“Besides the improvements already referred to, considerable 
increase has been made in the acreage of our property. First, 
by the generous presentation of Mr. and Mrs. B. D. Maxham of 
4 acres of ground on Chestnut Avenue immediately west of the 
rear of the original Maxham tract. Secondly, by the purchase 
from the Stokes estate of 18 acres on the avenue known as Main 
Road, ruunning at right angles to Landis Avenue, and extend- 
ing back to our other property..... More recently negotiations 
have been completed for the acquisition of two more proper- 
ties, the first being known as the Tice property, containing 20 
acres, situated at the intersection of Chestnut Avenue and Main 
eh ak & os There is a nice grove upon it, which adds to its 
desirability...... The other property referred to is on Chest- 
nut Avenue, east of the one just described, and between it and 
the 4 acres donated by Mr. B. D. Maxham. It was purchased 
from Mr. Hugh McBurney and contains 15 acres..... In the 
purchase of the above described land it was necessary to in- 
crease the indebtedness of the Institution to the extent of 
$3,000.” 

In the fourth report of 1892: “The Association now owns 
112 acres, all of which could be utilized as playgrounds for the 
children, or pasture for the cows, or for farming purposes. The 
lease on what is known as the Bridgman property having ex- 
pired on April 1st of that year, the property was surrendered 
to the owner.” It is of interest to note that this propery was 
sold to an outside buyer but that The Training School had the 
privilege of leasing it one more year. 

In the report of the next year: “Many acres which from 
time to time have been added to the original purchases, a large 
portion of which is devoted to the raising of different crops, 
affords ample scope for the energies of the older boys, etc....” 
Also in that year, “A new barn has been nearly finished, there- 
by adding to the comfort of our stock and those who care for 
it. We have therefore been able to increase the number of our 
cattle to seventeen and no longer need to purchase our milk. 


” 


eevee 


In the report of 1894, “The acquisition of 7 acres and the 
removal of unsightly buildings at the northwest corner has en- 
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abled us to secure a simple and more convenient entrance to 
the school.” The farming is gradually improving in every 
way and is becoming more productive each year,” according to 
the report of 1895.” 

The cash value of farm and stock products in May 18, 1894 
to May 11, 1895 was as follows: 








Vegetales aniieccceccccccccecssssneneeee $1802.45 
ERE ee 226.48 
Grain, Hay, Milk, and Eggs... 4139.65 
Meat ... : eel ae 462.98 
pee cca 602.00 

| Ls sy 


It is of interest to note, there was only one bushel of peaches 
that year. 

A comparative statement of the total productiveness of the 
farm for the eight years from 1890 to 1897 was as follows: 


1890... $2525.44 REIS $5804.88 
SE 3638.46 1895.....0............. 7233.56 
1892..................... 4301.31 ee 7030.05 
1893... 5545.67 ee stahicnaiisnit 7421.92 


There was nothing of special interest to the farm recorded 
or that any property was purchased in the year of 1898, but 
that “The irrigating system has been extended (1899) so that 
it now includes not less than 40 acres...” 

In March of 1900, “We purchased from Edson and Uns- 
worth, of Vineland for the sum of $3500, 44 acres of additional 
land, lying just across the avenue to the south of The Training 
School. This land is much needed for crop and pasturage pur- 
poses. A third silo was erected and from less than 30 acres of 
land we cut and stored 186 tons of ensilage, including about 3000 
bushels of corn in the ear. The farm is being brought contin- 
uously into a higher state of cultivation.” 

We find in the report of 1901, “The farm has had a very 
successful year. Part of land recently purchased has been 
fenced to furnish pasturage for our excellent dairy herd and 
irrigation extended to include another field of 814 acres. A dia- 
gram of the entire property was prepared.” The report of the 
Principal states, “The line of irrigation has been extended to 
cover another field of 814 acres in our truck garden and the 
crops promise well .... The orchards promise a better yield 
than last year and they are carefully cultivated and all trees 
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pruned.” The following year in 1902, “A new greenhouse was 
erected to make room for the plants through the winter, the old 
one being used for vegetables and propagation of young plants 
for setting this spring ....” By way of comparison the value 
of farm products in 1891 was $2,525.44 and in 1902—$9,435.91. 


“A careful study of our needs in this particular climate 
and soil, supplemented by a knowledge of what others are ac- 
complishing under similar conditions, has enabled us to put our 
farming operations upon a much higher plane in 1903. With 
our comparative small acreage it is necessary to practice the 
most intensive farming in order to derive the most good from 
the land and year by year we find better and more satisfactory 
yields.” 

“Since the completion of our wells, we have done a great 
deal of irrigating and especially this spring, the fields that have 
had water show its beneficial effects. A thorough expert ex- 
amination of our orchards shows no sign of scale, much of it 
is found around us. The San Jose scale has now become a reg- 
ular factor which must be recognized in fruit growing and 
spraying is being practiced regularly. New fruits have been 
set out, (1904) irrigating has been done and (1905) in the farm 
department, the work has advanced steadily. We have made 
and are making a number of experiments. The use of a bac- 
teria culture furnished by the National Department of Agricul- 
ture has given us an excellent field of alfalfa .... We have one 
plot of ground in which we are breeding seed corn and hope to 
continue the work for several years and so greatly improve our 
corn. We are testing a number of plots in the truck garden to 
find how much nitrate of soda may be used to the best of ad- 
vantage, and in our sweet potato patch we have set aside one- 
quarter acre to investigate the loss of the excess potash gen- 
erally used in fertilizing this crop. Dr. Voorhees, Director of 
the Experiment Station, has asked us for a complete record of 
our farmwork for the year just as it is, which he says will be 
worth publishing as an Experiment Station Bulletin. We are 
really doing this work for the benefit of our own School, but 
are glad that others consider it of sufficient value to use.” 

“The Campbell property adjoining us on the east has been 
purchased on contract. It consists of 20 acres and a frame 
house. Our agricultural department (in the year 1906) has at- 
tracted attention beyond our State. We received bulletins from 
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a number of State experiment stations in exchange for the re- 
ports on the work done here. We have received many books 
and pamphlets on all branches of farmwork, and these are used 
by our Farmers’ Club to aid in its deliberations and discussions. 
Strictly scientific work in stock and seed-breeding, fertilizing, 
feeding, etc. is carried on. Like all such things they were costly 
at first, but now we are saving many times the cost.” The pur- 
chase of the Campbell property was completed in 1907 and we 
find that the State Agricuitural Department set out an experi- 
mental peach orchard on part of it. 

A synopsis of the experimental work in peaches has been 
prepared for us by Professor M. A. Blake, Chief in Horticulture, 
N. J. Experiment Station New Brunswick. We quote his resume 
in its entirety. “In 1904 and 1905 the San Jose scale had prac- 
tically destroyed most of the peach orchards throughout New 
Jersey. The Experiment Station began testing a number of 
remedies, and by 1905 and 1906 it was known that such ma- 
terials as lime, sulphur, and salt, and scalecide would control 
the insect, but sprayers and spray equipment had not then been 
developed for spraying with such material. Furthermore, the 
growers were not familiar with spraying operations. 

Dr. E. B. Voorhees, then Director of the New Jersey Ex- 
periment Station, decided that two experimental and demon- 
stration orchards should be established in New Jersey in order 
to promote the revival of the peach industry as rapidly as pos- 
sible. One orchard was located at High Bridge, New Jersey, 
and planted in 1905. When a site was sought for an orchard 
in southern New Jersey, Professor E. R. Johnstone offered to 
cooperate. His offer was accepted and in the spring of 1907 
when M. A. Blake was Horticulturist, the first experimental or- 
chard was planted. This consisted of six hundred and seventy- 
five trees. Five hundred and fifty additional trees were planted 
in the spring of 1908, and two hundred and forty-eight more 
trees in the spring of 1912. Therefore, the total plantings at 
Vineland finally consisted of 1373 trees. The influence of the 
orchard at Vineland upon peach production around Vineland 
was very marked. 

A survey revealed that in the spring of 1907, 4369 trees 
were planted in a radius of about five miles around Vineland. In 
the spring of 1911 about 32,000 trees were planted, and from 
1911 to 1913 about 76,000 additional trees. The Vineland Train- 
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ing School had been in the habit of inviting farmers to meet at 
the recreation center upon their grounds, and after the estab- 
lishment of an experimental orchard this finally resulted in the 
formation of the Vineland Peach Growers’ Association. At times 
as many as seventy-five persons attended meetings of the Vine- 
land Peach Growers’ Association. This group finally became 
too large for the recreation center and meetings were then held 
in Garrison Hall. 

In 1907, when the orchard was established at Vineland, 
there were no known satisfactory methods of summer spraying 
of peach trees. The fruit was commonly much blemished with 
scab, and much fruit was lost by the attacks of brown rot, not 
only in New Jersey but throughout the east and south. In 1908 
and 1909, Professor W. M. Scott of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, developed a material known as self-boiled 
lime sulphur, which was not only safe to use on peach foliage, 
but was very effective in controlling peach scab and brown rot. 
The use of this material was demonstrated in the Vineland Or- 
chard in 1910, and attracted widespread interest. 

Peach Breeding 

By 1914 it became apparent to the horticulturist that while 
the varieties then grown, such as Greensboro, Carman, and Lola, 
were satisfactory as early varieties, it was only a question of 
time when better varieties would be needed. In other words, it 
became evident that good cultural methods would not overcome 
the need for improved varieties. In 1914 the Experiment Sta- 
tion began extensive breeding work. A number of peach trees 
were covered with tents and the crossing work done. From 
this first crossing work, such varieties as Cumberland and 
Eclipse originated. Cumberland is an early white peach, which 
was named for Cumberland County. It is about the most hardy 
early white peach now grown. Eclipse is a yellow peach which 
became a very satisfactory commercial variety, particularly at 
Hammonton. It often produced crops when Elberta was a fail- 
ure. In other words, the extensive peach breeding work carried 
on by the New Jersey Station, began on the grounds of The 
Training School. 

During the season of 1914, the Experiment Station coop- 
erated with the Vineland Peach Growers’ Association and 
shipped three carloads of peaches to the Boston market and sold 
them for higher prices than were offered in New York. Most 
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all of the investigational work upon the packing and shipping 
of peaches in Georgia carriers was done at the Vineland experi- 
mental orchard. Many field meetings were held at the orchard 
and many prominent visitors came to see it. Woodrow Wilson, 
when Governor, visited the orchard while attending a gathering 
at the Training School.” 


In addition to the peach experimental work the fertility of 
the land was being constantly built up, “So that from year to 
year the value of the crops from the same acreage has increased. 
Spraying, intensive farming, studying fertilizers, and feeds and 
soil conditions have made this change..... The scientific work 
in agriculture (1908 to 1909) has not been neglected. The State 
and National Governments are continuing their work with 
grapes and peaches. We are carrying on further experiments 
with white and sweet potatoes, cabbage, peas and oats, etc. and 
corn-breeding continues.” The report of the Farm Manager, Mr. 
Veale, in the spring of 1909 stated -that 50 acres of corn had 
been planted, 10 acres in white potatoes, and that they would 
probably increase the sweet potato acreage so as to have plenty 
for themselves the entire season. 

“For five years we have been carrying on experiments with 
sweet potatoes, white potatoes, alfalfa, corn, and many other 
plants. The State Experiment Station has helped in many ways, 
and is now conducting peach experiments in a six-acre orchard. 
The United States Department of Agriculture is carrying on 
experiments with an acre of grapes. We have for ten years been 
developing a dairy herd from grade cattle. The State and the 
Government Stations are asking for appropriations for so many 
things, that they cannot do what they agree should be done for 
this section. Thousands of acres here are in scrub oaks because 
the incoming foreigners need someone to demonstrate the pos- 
sibilities of this soil. In this section of New Jersey (1910) there 
is a vast tract covering many thousands of acres, with soil con- 
ditions unlike any other in the State, if not in the country.” 

“As our experiments began to show results, our neighbors 
became interested, and for four years we have held in our rooms 
a weekly farmers’ meeting, which now has an attendance of 
from forty to eighty. The local Granges have cooperated and 
an Experiment Committee has met here twice yearly for three 
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years. Experiments that were begun here are carried on at the 
home farms.” 


“Over a year ago, it became apparent that if the progressive 
farmers did their full duty they must arrange for someone to 
devote his time to demonstration. So a Demonstration Associ- 
ation was formed, and there is now a Director travelling from 
farm to farm showing these people how to get the best results 
with the least expenditure of money. The Demonstration As- 
sociation has not been able to collect enough money to do this 
as thoroughly as should be, for there are great possibilities here, 
work that perhaps you will say the State should do, but the fact 
remains that it does not do it and we, with our land, the same 
soil as our neighbors have, the same climatic conditions, and | 
most important of all, the confidence of these people,—have here 
a great opportunity to benefit several hundred families and lead 
to the reclaiming of many thousand acres of now waste land.” 


“The poultry department is in fine condition this year. The 
brooder house is good but we shall need a large laying house 
for about 1000 hens. .... Besides large number of small fruits, 
we have planted 300 apple trees ,150 pears, and 100 cherries. . . . 
The cooperation of Professor Blake in the Experimental Peach 
Orchard and of Mr. Mitchell in the experimental work have been 
both helpful and inspiring.” 


“Practice shows us that it is more profitable to grow alfalfa 
than husking corn, so we have replaced the corn by alfalfa and 
will have planted 50 acres of the latter by fall; other experi- 
ments show largely increased crops when alfalfa is irrigated. 
The yield this year (1911) was 4 1/3 tons per acre.” 


The following is a report of experiments conducted by Mr. 
George A. Mitchell. “The organization of the Pomona Grange 
Experiment Committee had a two-fold duty: 


1. The inspection of and suggestions for experimental work on 
The Training School farm. 

2. The organization for mutual benefit of experimental work 
done by farmers in the county. 


In September, 1908, the Society for Farming Demonstra- 
tion was organized and the Experiment Committee discontinued. 
Some of the results accomplished at The Training School farm 
resulting more or less from these organizations are as follows: 
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1. The establishment of alfalfa as a successful crop. 

2. The demonstration that alfalfa at The Training School is a 
profitable substitute for purchased grains. 

3. The establishment of the experimental peach orchard, and 
as a consequence the constant opportunity for consulta- 
tion with experts on all subjects relating to fruit growing. 

4. Several facts about fertilizing have been established. 

a. Mixing of fertilizers at The Training School has been sub- 
stituted for the purchase of factory-mixed fertilizers and 
has saved money, avoided the possibility of fraud on ac- 
count of inferior ingredients, which are needed by each 
crop. 

b. The use of manure for corn when crimson clover is plowed 
under and fertilizer used has heen proved unprofitable. 

c. Manure on sweet potatoes has not increased the crop when 
1100 pounds of fertilizer per acre has been used. Neither 
has rye plowed under increased the crop. 

Manure on alfalfa as a top dressing has not given a large 
enough return to warrant using it unless the price per ton 
is considerably under the price of New York manure. 


As a result of these demonstrations, more of the manure 
produced on the farm can be used on truck and forage crops, 
and either larger crops secured or fertilizer bills reduced. If 
there is a surplus of manure, a new series of investigations 
should be undertaken in which the fertilizers now used on corn 
or alfalfa are replaced by manure. 


a 


5. By storing white potatoes in baskets, the Institution has 
been enabled to produce its own supply for several years 
where it could not be done when the potatoes were stored 
in piles. 

6. Professors Hussman and Scheer have demonstrated at The 
Training School vineyard that Concord grapes can be pro- 
tected from rot by spraying. 

7. Dr. J. B. Smith has demonstrated that arsenate of lead will 
reduce the ravages of the rosebug on grapes. Also that 
by dipping sweet potato plants in arsenate of lead the 
damage from fleabeetles can be avoided in most cases. 

8. A feeling of mutual assistance between the farmers of Cum- 
berland County and The Training School has been en- 
gendered.” 


George A. Mitchell, Farm Demonstrator, New Jersey Ex- 
periment Station—New Brunswick. 

There are 32 acres under cultivation in the tract of wood- 
land recently purchased on Lincoln Avenue, and we also bought 
last year from Mr. E. L. Bolles 914 acres of land adjoining the 
experimental peach orchard on the south. On one-half of this 
peach trees have been planted under the direction of the State 
Experiment Station at New Brunswick. 

“Our irrigation has shown itself a great success. All crops 
have greatly increased and a year or two will undoubtedly pay 
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for the expense. It cost about $180.00 an acre to install this 
system. ...... We are in need of a vegetable greenhouse, hav- 
ing outgrown our old quarters.” From the report of the Board 
of Directors in 1913, “There has been no diminution of effort 
in the past five years. This has really been a period of expan- 
sion of many of the things started just prior to 1908. Thirteen 
acres of land are under overhead irrigation, greatly increasing 
the crops affected. Our sewage is now arranged so that auto- 
matically 15,000 gallons at a time is thrown on parcels of land 
used for feed crops as irrigation, utilizing what formerly had 
been waste.” 

We note that the Institution in 1913 purchased a 500-acre 
tract of land. This is the site of the now prosperous Menantico 
Colony under the direction of Mr. Frank G. Merithew. We hope 
a complete and exhaustive history of the Colony will be pub- 
lished at a later date in The Training School Bulletin. The en- 
tire value of all farm products for the year 1913-14 was 
$24,702.83. Today that value has risen to over $85,000.00. 

“Our agricultural department has lent its aid to all forms 
of experimental work. With the National Government it was 
grapes, sweet potatoes, soybeans, and irrigation. With the State 
it was alfalfa, peaches, and now poultry. We are to have this 
fall the International Egg-Laying and Breeding Contest under 
the auspices of our State station here on our grounds..... With 
the State Department (1917) we have cooperated with an Ex- 
perimental Peach Orchard, where about ten acres have been for 
ten years given over to the study of planting, spraying, prun- 
ing, fertilizing and shipping. ... . With the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture we have had studies in sweet potato 
diseases, grape culture, soybean culture, and sewage irrigation 

From 1919 to 1920 the farm has had two good years. “Our 
apple crops have been exceptionally fine and we took twenty- 
one first prizes at the State Fair for our fruit exhibit...... 
Nearly 10,000 jars of fruit were canned each year..... a 
1921. Many of our herd reacted to the test for tuberculosis 
and it seems best to dispose of the entire herd, which has been 
replaced by one tubercular free.” In 1922, from the gardens, 
dairy and poultry farms there is every prospect of a record 
year.” 

(To be concluded) 
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Happy Birthday! 


Marion awoke this morning with a glow of anticipation. 
Today was her birthday, and although she was eight years old, 
she had only celebrated one birthday, for she was born on Feb- 
ruary 29th. This, too, was her first birthday away from home, 
for Marion came to live with us just two months ago. When 
she entered the dining room for her noon meal, she heard sing- 
ing, and over seventy voices greeted her with “Happy Birthday 
to You, Happy Birthday to You.” Marion listened and when 
it had ended, bowed very low, and graciously said, “Thank you 
very much.” No chance for homesickness in this environment 
where she was among friends who did not forget. 


Which reminds me of the first time I saw Marion, after she 
had been here only a few weeks, and I chatted with her for a 
while. To my question as to whether she was having a good 
time, she looked at me sweetly and her eyes sparkled as she said, 
“Oh, yes, and I have a friend.” As I thought of her on her birth- 
day, I felt that she had received this year the greatest gift that 
could come to anyone—a friend. 


When Marion came to us it was reported that she had en- 
tered public school at the age of four and one-half years, and 
had reached first grade, but was placed back in the kindergar- 
ten. The teacher complained that she would wander around 
aimlessly and distract the other children. She was finally re- 
moved from this school and placed for a trial period in another; 
after three months it was advised that she be returned to kin- 
dergarten as she was so unresponsive. A subsequent report 
stated that she was stubborn and defiant, uncooperative, quar- 
rels with children after a few minutes of play, is bad mannered, 
has unpredictable moods, and wants her own way. 


Our Laboratory report, dated January 21st, 1944, after less 
than a month of residence, states: “In a-.very short period of 
residence here, Marion shows she has profited from the experi- 
ence; she is happy, has a high level of sociability, and potential- 
ities for leadership at her level of ability are already apparent. 
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Her lowest failures were inability to walk downstairs one step 
per tread, and making no attempt to help at the little household 
tasks.” Today, in an interview with her housemother, whom 
she affectionately calls “Mommie,” I learned that she is now able 
to walk downstairs properly, and without assistance, and has 
shown a willingness to assist in the making of her bed. She is 
still disobedient at times, but responds to affection, and is in no 
way a problem in this sense; she is still somewhat destructive 
with her playthings but most generous in sharing her toys and 
books with the other children. 

From our Educational Department comes a report dated 
January 14th, 1944: “Marion is classified in our kindergarten 
group; she loves to play and sing, and thoroughly enjoys herself 
while the children are actively playing games, has a happy dis- 
position, and plays with toys by herself with almost normal 
planning. She is not stubborn, but has a poor memory and 
must be reminded often of the things she must do. We do not 
rate her as disobedient, but rather a child who easily forgets.” 

Her love of music, and qualities of leadership, are borne out 
by the following incident: One morning, before time to start to 
school, ‘““Mommie”’ heard singing upstairs. Upon investigation, 
she found Marion with six or seven larger girls lined up in a 
semi-circle on the porch. Little Marion stood up in front and 
calmly announced, “We will now sing ‘Silent Night’ and I will 
lead,” and she proceeded to do just that. Their voices can fre- 
quently be heard as Marion directs the chorus she has organized. 

Contrast this with the attitude of the little girl who came 
to us only a few short months ago. Marion has found a 
“friend,” but she has also found guidance and training geared 
to her ability; her cottage mother is a woman of deep and tact- 
ful understanding, combined with a kindliness and motherliness 
that would win response from a child less amenable than Marion. 

With a mental age of 5.2 years, and an IQ of 66, at her life 
age of 8 years, some difficulty would naturally be experienced 
in a regular school situation. But here, removed from a com- 
petitive environment, where frustration and disappointment 
were warping her personality and adjustment, she is an attrac- 
tive, pleasant and cheerful little girl, bringing sunshine to her 
cottage mates, finding friends and interests, and exemplifying 
our motto:—“Happiness First — all else follows.” 

Grace M. Snyder 
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A Thrifty Village 


In the march of time, many new ideas have been advanced 
for the care of the elderly. None has worked out better or 
received more favorable reaction than the Colony for the Aged 
at Roosevelt Park, Millville, New Jersey. The Colony is a 
little village where elderly people may have a good standard 
of living within a modest income. It provides a community 
life adapted to their age and gives the residents a sense of 
protection or security without eliminating responsibility. No 
attempt at regimentation is made. Each person may live his 
daily life as he sees fit, as long as the harmony of the com- 
munity is not disturbed. 

In a book recently published, “New Goals for Old Age,” 
Dr. George Lawton says, “The first and most famous colony 
for the aged in the United States was established at Millville, 
New Jersey, in 19387. ..... The Colony at Millville, called 
Roosevelt Park, draws on the old people in and near Millville 
itself. Incidently, the writer, having made a close study of the 
Millville plan, believes it is one of the best solutions of the prob- 
lem of finding inexpensive ways to give dependent and phys- 
ically able old people a sense of independence. A group of 
twenty or so old men and women, with an average of seventy- 
seven or seventy-eight take care of themselves, cooking and 
cleaning in three-room cottages for which they pay $5.00 a 
month rent. (Dr. George Lawton who is Director, Old Age 
Counselling Center, New York City, spent some time at the 
Colony after which he wrote an article, ‘““Not Quite Heaven” 
which appeared in the Saturday Evening Post, May 9, 1942). 

The Colony is on the main highway between Philadelphia 
and Cape May. It is just outside the city limits of Millville, 
New Jersey. The Park was built by one hundred percent Fed- 
eral grant in 1936, on land donated by the City of Millville. 
When completed it was turned over to the City, which in turn 
leased it to the Board of Control. 

There are fifteen buildings. Each home has one-third of 
an acre of land, which is ample for vegetables and flowers. 
There are two types of little white houses with red roofs scat- 
tered among the trees. One type consists of a living room, bed- 
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room, kitchen, and bath, while the smaller type has living room, 
bedroom, kitchenette and bath. All buildings have city water, 
sewer connections, electricity, a kitchen range with waterback 
connected with a twenty-four gallon tank for hot water, a por- 
celain sink, built-in china closet, floor outlets for electricity and 
porch lights. Every convenience found in a city apartment 
is here, except steam heat. The houses are insulated which 
tends to make them warmer in winter and cooler in summer. 
It requires about one-half a ton of coal a month during the 
winter. 


The Community Center has an attractive assembly room. 
At the front of the room a large fireplace bears the inscription, 
“Dedicated to those in the twilight of life, who seek peace, har- 
mony and contentment.” There is a piano, a library of several 
hundred volumes, games, etc. The mail is received there and 
all activities of a business or social nature are conducted there. 
Nonsectarian Sunday services are conducted. A woman’s club 
meets each week. There are many other social gatherings. 


Any citizen of the United States sixty-five years or over, 
of good character, clean and cooperative, having a modest in- 
come, may live at the Colony, provided a house is available, 
however, there are seldom vacancies. Thousands of letters have 
been received asking for information and wishing to be admit- 
ted. To aid those who have funds to build a cottage the land 
is given on which to build, exempt of taxation. This remains 
the property of the owner during his or her lifetime. At death 
it becomes the property of the Association and a Memorial to 
the former owner and a shelter to someone in like circumstances. 


The Colony started as an experiment but it has long since 
passed that state for it has proven its value. Many people from 
all over the country and from foreign lands have visited and 
many now hope to be able to establish like Colonies in other 
states. Mrs. Effie Morrison, the superintendent, who was a 
social worker among the aged had a vision of such a home and 
it is through her faith, boundless energy and good executive 
ability that it has succeeded, but her vision goes far beyond its 
present state and sees bigger and better things. 


The Community is proud of this unique village.—H. 
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A Letter from Montana * 


DEAR Boys AND GIRLS: 


I have thought for a long while, that I should like to write 
to you. So now as the Christmas season rolls around again, and 
brings with it very special memories of you, I am beginning 
your letter. I cannot mention you all by name but I want you 
to know that each and every one of you, with your cheerful 
faces and happy greetings, will remain with me wherever I go 
as one of the very nicest and finest memories of my whole life. 


One of the very finest things I remember about The Train- 
ing School is the first Christmas I spent with you. I can’t re- 
member a single thing (unless my Christmas at home) in the 
other five states in which I have spent Christmas, nicer than 
the early Christmas morning carols, with Charlie’s cornet and 
the instruments of the other boys, sounding out clear and full 
on the still air. Just as nice, are the other things you do; the 
beautiful Christmas trees in all the cottages, the lights and dec- 
orations, the arrival of Santa Claus, your Christmas play, the 
hundreds of packages that Santa brings into the “Santa Claus 
Shop” that come out as your Christmas gifts and are laid out 
for display by you on Christmas morning, for everyone to see. 


Now as I sit here writing, many faces pass before me. First 
of all, I guess, are those willing and busy boys I grew to know 
so well at Babbitt. It is as though I can see you on parade, go- 
ing here and there about the things you do each day; waiters, 
waitresses and kitchen helpers, cottage helpers, farm boys, er- 
rand boys and girls, school-children, laundry workers, janitors, 
a strong boy or girl helping another one hand in hand across 
the grounds. The orchestra, the children in the Christmas play, 
and entertainment, boys and girls reciting, singing, dancing, 
marching, playing games, having picnics, going to a movie or 
assembly, riding in a Fourth of July parade, eating watermelon 
on the lawn, dressing up for Hallowe’en, eating Thanksgiving 
turkey; all these things and many more that you do, I ean see 





* Miss Hansen was connected with The Training School as Physio-therapist while 
the Birth Palsey experiment was being carried on at Babbitt Cottage. 
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almost as though you were here with me, 2000 miles away from 
where you really are. 

Would you be surprised if I told you that I learned a lot 
of things from you during those special years I spent at The 
Training School? Some were funny, and some were happy and 
some were serious. So I want to thank you all this Christmas 
because you gave me so many happy memories, that I shall 
never lose, for all the things you taught me, and for all the 
cheerful “hellos” and “good mornings” as I met you here and 
there about the grounds, and for all the good times I had with 
you. 

I am going to tell you something about my four-footed 
friends at home on the farm, something like yours at The Train- 
ing School. Mollie, the mule, is an aristocrat who won’t speak 
to everybody! She waggles her ears and nickers to say “hello” 
and has a funny little snort which means, “Please give me a 
drink of water.” Babe and Lulu Belle are the cows, one black 
and one red. Neither one has a white spot on her. Lulu Belle, 
the red one has a calf, who knows all about the different kinds 
of gates and fences and how to get outside of them, instead of 
staying in as a good calf should. Peggie, brown and white, is 
the Springer Spaniel and Tuffy is her black and white son. They 
are the very nicest dogs one ever had and can sit up and beg, 
roll over, jump over a broom stick, shake hands and do a lot 
of other clever tricks. One of the smartest things they do is 
cracking nuts and getting the meats out. Walnuts are their 
specialty. I’m sure you would like the two kittens, too. They 
like to ride on your back while you pick strawberries! One 
frosty night we were sitting in the living room enjoying the 
warmth when we heard a funny scratching, and there they were, 
outside the window and nearly up to the top of the screen. You 
can imagine how funny they looked, all stretched out up there, 
meowing to get in! 

You’ve seen lots of western movies haven’t you? Well, 
there are still a lot of cowboys around this country, and they 
can ride just like the ones in pictures. They have roundups, 
(rodeos, to you). This year they did not have the big one 
they usually have at the Fair, because there was no Fair! But 
I did see the Western Parade which is held here every summer. 
Lots of boys and girls that looked like you were riding ponies 
and saddle-horses. 
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The Crow Indian Reservation is only eighty miles from here 
and the Indian families; Father, Mother and the children, all 
get to Billings now and then. I see scme everytime I go to town. 
The children dress and play just like white boys and girls, ex- 
cept that some of them don’t wear shoes like our, and of course 
they play many of their own special games. The dresses of the 
women and the suits of the men are pretty much like those of 
white folks, but nearly all wear high cut Indian moccasins. The 
squaws wear blankets instead of coats and the oldest braves 
braid their hair in long pigtails and wear funny tall hats with 
wide brims. They buy in the stores just as other folks do and 
are very pleasant people. When they get tired they sit down 
on the sidewalk and rest. One often sees a mother with her 
papoose on her back in one of those cradles, of which you see 
pictures in the story books. 


I have seen long strips of meat hanging on a line, like 
clothes, to dry in the sun, just as these people used to prepare 
their meat when the buffaloes roamed these prairies and no 
white man had come in covered wagons and settled here. Some 
of the older Indians still prefer to live in tepees and many keep 
one erected in their yards even though they have a house. They 
still do their Indian dances, and would you believe it? Some- 
times they think we white people are very queer om, and do 
the funniest things! 


Billings is just about the same size as Vineland and has 
wide streets everywhere just like Landis Avenue. Just about 
two miles from where I live there is a transcontinental airport, 
which is also an Army Air Corps Training Unit. The biggest 
beet-sugar factory is here. Did you know a great deal of sugar 
is made from (white) beets? There are churches, schools and 
stores, just like there are in Vineland, and lots of nice people 
to run all these things. There are two hospitals, three banks, no 
clothing factories, egg auction or egg laying contest, or glass 
factories, but there is a broom factory and mill where all sorts 
of flour and feed are made. So you see Vineland and Billings 
are pretty much alike, in some ways. They have about the same 
number of people, counting those outside the central mile square 
in Vineland. And they both have loads of fresh air and won- 
derful sunshine. Both are very important for different kinds 
of farming. Horses, cattle, and sheep and sometimes pigs are 
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raised on the ranches. Instead of growing yams, sweet potatoes 
and peppers, the big crops here are beans, sugar-beets and 
wheat. Wheat is grown on the “dry-land” and the others are 
irrigated crops. The land here is irrigated by the canal or ditch 
system. Who knows what that is? You should have seen me 
irrigating last summer. That was really playing mud-pies! Lots 
of farmers here raise vegetables for the market just as they do 
around Vineland—and lots of tomatoes. We can’t raise peaches 
here because the frost sometimes comes too early in the fall. 
My! How I would have liked some of those wonderful peaches 
last fall, that you boys help to raise each year. There are loads 
of strawberries and apples here. Our strawberries are everbear- 
ing and some years, though not often we have picked them as 
late as Thanksgiving day. This year the frost came early and 
spoiled a whole picking. 


Now this letter has grown very long indeed and I must 
stop. I hope you have enjoyed reading it as much as I should 
enjoy seeing all of you again! I hope too, that you had the very 
nicest Christmas that you have ever had. I shall be thinking 
about you, and so send you all very happiest wishes for a fine 
New Year. 


Your sincere friend, 


Ruth Hansen 





Sixty-Eighth Annual Convention 


American Association on Mental Deficiency 


BELLEVUE-STRATFORD HOTEL 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MAY 11 - 15 - 1944 
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Notes From The News Sheet * 


A Parents’ Night was held March 23rd by our Boy Scout Troop 39. 
About forty visitors were present who spent a very pleasane evening 
watching the Troop go through their different activities, such as bandag- 
ing, the different carries for the wounded, first aid, artificial respiration 
and the compass reading. We also had some games. The Boys Har- 
monica Trio played two pieces and was very much enjoyed. Refresh- 
ments were then served. The boys are to be commended on the way they 
performed their different activities and I, as their Scoutmaster, must say 
that I am very proud of them. Among those present were Professor E. 
R. Johnstone, Mr. and Mrs. Nash and Dr. J. J. Black. Professor Johnstone 
presented the Troop with the new Charter for 1944 and spoke of how 
proud he was of the Troop. 


We have a nice Father and Mother over at Cattell B. They are 
full of fun and we like them very much. They like all the boys and take 
good care of our clothes and “Mom” sews our buttons on. “Pop” is full © 
of fun and we joke a lot. We hope they will stay a long time. Every 
night Tim leads us in our “Good Night Song.” 


We at Elmer have had several enjoyable evenings and good times 
while indoors during the winter season. Our indoor games, that we had 
from Santa Claus, at Christmas time, have given us a great deal of 
pleasure. We have also enjoyed a few parties; Bobby had a good party 
in January and following that Jack had his birthday party. When we 
figure up everything, the parties, movies, entertainment and the treats 
of candy and fruit in between, there is hardly a dull moment during the 
indoor season at Elmer. 


We the family of Craven Cottage have had a very pleasant even- 
ing. We started around 8 o’clock with a Hymn Sing and we sang until 
9:15. Then our housemother had a nice treat of fruit cup, crackers and 
peanut butter. Our guests were Mr. and Mrs. Frietag. 


We are very anxious to receive our flower seeds and get our garden 
started. We plan to have hollyhocks, in all their beautiful colors, as a 
background, then in front of them delphiniums in blue, pink and white 
and next the tiny assorted zinnias which will furnish us with bouquets 
for Moore Cottage all summer. Perhaps we can exchange bouquets with 
some other cottage. We hope our garden will look as lovely as we plan. 


Had a very lovely party at the Santa Claus Work Shop celebrating 
our first anniversary. We had quite a few guests and all enjoyed it very 
much. I always look forward to our Monday night meteings. 


* These are copies of the notes as gathered by the children for their monthly 
News Sheet. 
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